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CHAPTER  I 


> 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  UNIT 


This  service  paper  is  concerned  with  the  application 
of  the  basic  principles  and  procedures  set  forth  in  Fun- 
damentals of  Secondary  School  Teaching^  and  the  course 
in  the  Unit  Method  as  presented  by  Roy  0.  Billett  in 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Education  to  the  unit 
organization  of  the  topic  "Unity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis 
in  Sentence  Construction", 


The  Pupils  and  the  School 

Pupil  data,—  This  unit  was  built  for  a group  of 

y 

nineteen  boys  at  the  tenth-grade  level  electing  the  tech- 
nical curriculum  and  choosing  electricity  as  their  shop 
work. 
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The  chronological  ages  of  the  group  range  from  four- 
teen years  and  three  months  to  sixteen  years  and  five 
months.  The  range  of  intelligence  quotients,  based  on  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Advanced  Series,  is 

IS 

from  77  to  127,  In  the  Cooperative  Reading  Comprehension 

Test,  Form  C 1-T,  the  student  range  in  terms  of  class 

percentile  is  from  10  to  84,  In  the  Cooperative  English 

\f  Roy  0,  Billett,  Fundamentals  of  Secondar:yr  School 
Teaching,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1940, 
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Test,  Form  PM,  the  student  range  is  from  65  to  85* 


Preference  in  school  subjects*--  These  pupils  showed 
a preference  for  electricity  and  mechanical  drawing  when 
asked  what  subjects  appealed  to  them*  Fifteen  pupils 
preferred  electricity  and  four  pupils  listed  mechanical 
drawing  as  the  subject  in  which  they  were  most  interested# 
Dislike  of  school  subjects*—  On  being  questioned 
as  to  the  subjects  the  pupils  liked  least,  eight  listed 
American  History;  six  listed  English;  and  three  listed 
mathematics*  Two  pupils  indicated  there  was  no  subject 
that  they  disliked# 

Occupational  interests *--  Twelve  of  these  boys  are 
planning  to  follow  their  shop  work  as  a career;  two  of 
the  boys  wish  to  become  draftsmen;  one  of  the  boys 
intends  to  go  into  the  trucking  business  with  his  father; 
another  boy  intends  to  enter  his  father's  cleansing  busi- 
ness; and  the  remaining  three  boys  will  leave  school  when 
they  are  sixteen  years  old*  No  pupil  intends  to  further 
his  education  beyond  high  school* 

Student  employment*—  Sixteen  of  the  boys  were  regu- 
larly employed  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays*  Ten 
of  them  carry  newspapers  and  four  of  them  work  in  bowl- 
ing alleys  as  pin  boys*  Two  boys  work  in  grocery  stores* 
National  backgrounds*--  This  group  is  predominately 
Portuguese  in  makeup.  The  parents  of  ten  pupils  are 
Portuguese;  of  two  pupils,  French;  of  three  pupils. 
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English;  and  the  remaining  four  pupils*  parentage  is 
split  as  follows:  one,  French-Portuguese;  one,  French- 
Irish;  and  two,  English-Irish. 

Parents'  occupations Fourteen  pupils  listed  their 
mothers  as  having  employment  outside  the  home*  All  of 
them  were  engaged  in  the  textile  or  garment  industries* 

The  occupations  of  nine  of  the  fathers  are  concerned 
with  some  type  of  mill  work;  three  are  truck  drivers; 
three  are  machinists  at  the  Newport  Torpedo  Station; 
two  are  masons;  one  is  a real  estate  agent;  and  one 
operates  a cleansing  establishment* 

Space  Provisions  and  Equipment 
The  room  in  which  the  unit  was  taught*--  The  room  in 
which  the  unit  was  taught  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  B*M*C*Durfee  High  School  in  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts* This  building  was  erected  in  1886  and  the  class- 
rooms are  a far  cry  from  modern  educational  facilities* 

The  room  is  the  old  lecture  type  consisting  of  twenty 
seats  and  desks  fixed  in  five  tiers*  In  front  of  this 
are  fourteen  desks  and  seats  fixed  in  position  on  the 
floor*  The  teacher's  desk  is  off  to  the  right  side  of 
the  room.  Blackboards  are  on  three  sides  of  the  room* 

The  rear  of  the  room  is  semi-circular  and  here  are 
located  four  windows  eight  feet  in  height  which  provide 
the  room  with  natural  illumination* 
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CHAPTER  II 


UNITY,  COHERENCE,  AND  EMPHASIS  IN  SENTENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

General  Statement  of  the  Unit 
The  unit. — A good  sentence  is  one  that  conveys  to 
others  your  exact  meaning.  It  expresses  your  thought 
clearly  and  effectively  in  language  that  is  correct  and 
readily  understood.  To  make  a good  sentence,  you  must 
think  clearly,  first  of  all,  of  what  you  wish  to  say; 
for,  unless  a thought  is  clear  to  you,  you  cannot  make 
it  clear  to  others.  You  must  likewise  think  clearly  in 
choosing  the  right  words  and  in  arranging  them  to  form  the 
sentence  that  best  suits  your  purpose.  To  do  this  you  must 
have  the  ability  to  apply  the  rules  of  sentence  composition. 
Good  sentences  must  be  correct,  complete,  clear,  effect- 
ive, and  pleasing. 


Delimitation  of  the  Unit 


I,  Unity 

1.  Do  not  say  too  much  in  a sentence.  A sentence 
should  express  only  one  complete  thought.  Long 
rambling  sentences  confuse  the  reader, 

(a)  The  championship  game  was  held  at  the  stadium 
and  on  the  way  to  it  we  sang  and  whistled 
popular  songs,  and  when  we  at  last  arrived 
v/e  were  told  we  were  an  hour  ahead  of  time. 
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This  sentence  violates  the  first  rule  of  unity 
because  there  are  three  distinct  ideas  contained 
in  it*  It  should  be  rewritten  as  follows; 

(b)  The  championship  game  was  held  at  the  stadium* 
On  the  way  to  it  we  sang  and  whistled  popular 
songs.  When  we  arrived  there  we  were  told  that 
we  were  an  hour  ahead  of  time* 

2*  Do  not  say  too  little  in  a sentence*  A series  of 
extremely  short  sentences  may  be  perfectly  correct 
in  form,  but  if  each  represents  only  a part  of  the 
sentence  thought,  the  series  should  be  combined 
into  a whole  sentence. 

(a)  The  flag  has  thirteen  stripes*  The  flag  has 
forty-eight  stars.  The  stripes  stand  for  the 
original  thirteen  colonies.  The  stars  stand 
for  the  present  forty-eight  states* 

This  is  the  way  a grammar-school  pupil  would 
write.  These  short  sentences  are  all  about  one 
topic  and  should  be  combined  as  follows; 

(b)  The  flag  has  thirteen  stripes  wliich  stand  for 
the  original  thirteen  colonies,  and  forty- 
eight  stars,  which  stand  for  the  present 
forty-eight  states. 

3*  Do  not  place  in  a single  sentence  ideas  that  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  each  other. 

(a)  Gunpowder  was  invented  by  the  Chinese,  who 
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are  very  fond  of  rice. 

The  two  ideas  of  this  sentence  are  unrelated. 

They  are  two  separate  and  independent  thoughts 
and  they  should  be  expressed  in  separate  sen- 
tences . 

4.  Do  not  make  a sentence  compound  in  form  when  one 
or  more  of  its  parts  must  be  dependent  in  meaning. 

(a)  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  it  was  named  for  our  first  president. 

This  sentence  lacks  unity  because  the  two  ideas 
contained  in  it  are  not  properly  related.  The 
subordinate  idea  is  not  made  subordinate.  This 
sentence  should  be  simple  or  complex  and  the 
less  important  idea  should  be  given  a subor- 
dinate place. 

(b)  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
was  named  for  our  first  president,  (simple 
sentence ) 

Washington,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  was  named  for  our  first  president, 
(complex  sentence) 

5.  Keep  verbs  in  different  clauses  in  the  same  voice, 
mood,  and  tense. 

(a)  As  the  game  started,  Ed  says  to  Bill,  "I  sup- 
pose we  shall  be  beaten." 

l 

The  underlined  verbs  are  in  different  tenses. 
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The  sentence  should  be  written  as  follows: 

(b)  As  the  game  started,  Ed  said  to  Bill,  ” I sup- 
pose we  shall  be  beaten*" 

When  two  different  periods  of  time  are  to  be 
represented  by  the  verbs  in  a sentence,  then  one 
verb  may  be  in  one  tense,  and  one  in  another. 

(c)  He  told  us  that  Boston  _is  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts  * 

6*  Keep  person,  number,  and  gender  uniform. 

(a)  Every  man  said  they  were  going. 

The  number  is  not  uniform  in  this  sentence.  The 
sentence  should  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

Every  man  said  he  was  going. 

(b)  On  entering  the  room  she  saw  a picture  that 
impressed  one  as  being  weird. 

The  person  is  not  uniform  in  this  sentence.  The 
sentence  should  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

On  entering  the  room  she  saw  a picture  that 
impressed  her  as  being  weird. 

7.  Keep  the  balanced  parts  of  a sentence  as  nearly 
alike  in  construction  as  possible.  This  is  chiefly 
a question  of  thinking  out  your  grammar  correctly, 
(a)  I hate  solving  problems  in  algebra  and  to 
perform  experiments  in  chemistry. 

This  sentence  lacks  unity  because  the  balanced 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  not  alike  in  construct- 
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ion*  Solving  is  a present  participle  and  to  per- 
form is  an  infinitive.  The  sentence  should  be 
balanced  by  having  both  words  present  participles 
or  by  having  both  words  in  the  infinitive  form. 

(b ) I hate  solving  problems  in  algebra  and 
performing  experiments  in  chemistry. 

(c)  I hate  to  solve  problems  in  algebra  and  to 
perform  experiments  in  chemistry. 

II.  Coherence 

1.  Be  sure  that  word,  phrase,  and  clause  modifiers 

stand  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  words,  phrases, 
and  clauses  they  modify.  This  is  a most  important 
rule  in  English  expression  and  it  is  one  that 
is  often  violated. 

(a)  Here  is  a sentence  showing  the  wrong  place- 
ment of  a word  modifier. 

I only  have  three  apples. 

Only  does  not  modify  have.  It  modifies  three , 
and  should  be  placed  as  closely  as  possible 
to  it,  thus, 

I have  only  three  apples. 

(b ) Here  is  a sentence  showing  the  wrong  place- 
ment of  a phrase. 

The  manager  returned  home  after  a hard- 

fought  game  with  his  team. 
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With  his  team  modifies  returned,  not  game 


The  sentence  should  read  as  follows: 

The  manager  returned  home  with  his  team 
after  a hard-fought  game. 

(c)  Here  is  a sentence  showing  the  wrong  place- 
ment of  a clause. 

The  monument  of  Henry  V is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Y/estminster  Abbey,  who  died 
in  1422. 

The  clause  who  died  in  1422  modifies  Henry  V 
and  should  be  placed  as  closely  as  possible 
to  it,  as, 

The  monument  of  Henry  V,  who  died  in  1422, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  antecedent  of  every  pronoun  you 
use  is  clearly  and  easily  found.  Both  personal 
and  relative  pronouns  are  often  confused  in 
reference,  even  by  good  writers.  It  and  he  are 
particularly  troublesome. 

(a)  Before  the  sailor  could  reach  his  son  he 
drowned. 

The  antecedent  of  he  in  this  sentence  is  in 
doubt.  The  sentence  should  be  rewritten  in  one 
of  the  following  ways  according  to  the  meaning 


intended 
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The  sailor  drowned  before  he  could  reach  his 


son. 

Before  the  sailor  could  reach  his  son,  the 
boy  drowned. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  conjunctions  And,  But,  There- 
fore, As,  Either-Or,  Ueither-Nor  are  used  in 
sentences  for  the  relationship  that  their  mean- 
ings indicate. 

(a)  And  is  an  additive  conjunction.  It  means 
addition.  Other  connecting  words  that  may  be 
used  v/ith  or  in  place  of  it  are:  also,  like- 
wise, moreover,  similarly,  furthermore,  too, 
more  than  this,  again.  Use  some  of  these 
additive  conjunctions  instead  of  repeating 
the  conjunction  and.  For  example: 

He  received  90  in  English  and  95  in  algebra; 
his  marks  in  other  subjects  were  likewise 
high. 

(b)  But  is  an  adversative  conjunction,  which 
means  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  contrary, 
yet,  still,  however,  nevertheless,  at  the 
same  time,  and  should  be  used  with  or  in 
place  of  these  words,  as  in  the  following: 

Jim  is  not  a good  student,  but  he  makes 
a good  showing. 

(c)  Therefore  means  for  that  reason.  Words  that 
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mean  about  the  same  as  therefore  and  that 


may  often-times  be  used  with  it  or  for  it 
are  so,  thus,  hence,  consequently,  as  a 
result,  accordingly.  Note  how  many  of  these 
words  may  be  used  in  the  following  sentence: 
They  decided  to  play  the  game  rain  or 
shine;  therefore  (accordingly,  hence,  con- 
sequently, so)  the  tickets  were  placed  on 
sale. 

(d)  As_,  used  as  a conjunctive,  expresses  degree 
or  manner.  The  following  sentences  illus- 
trate these  usages : 

He  plays  as  well  as  I. 

Do  as  you  like. 

( e ) Either-or,  neither-nor,  not  only -but  also, 
though-yet , whether -or,  both-and,  are  called 
correlative  conjunctions.  This  means  they 
correspond  and  are  ordinarily  used  together. 
They  must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  that  they 
connect.  Here  are  examples  showing  the 
wrong  placement  of  the  correlative  conjunc- 
tions. 

I neither  like  him  not  his  father. 

He  not  only  asked  him  for  his  books  but 
also  for  his  paper. 
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Here  they  are  corrected: 

I like  neither  him  nor  his  father* 

He  asked  him  not  only  for  his  books  but 
also  for  his  papers* 

4.  Be  sure  that  there  is  a correct  subject  for  parti- 
ciples and  infinitives  to  modify  or  refer  to* 

(a)  Driving  to  the  right  a good  view  of  the  ruin 
could  be  had* 

Driving  is  called  a dangling  participle*  There 
is  no  word  in  the  sentence  for  it  to  modify* 

The  sentence  should  be  rewritten  as  follows: 
Driving  to  the  right  we  had  a good  view  of 
the  ruin* 

(b)  To  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  lesson  a 
good  outline  of  it  must  be  made* 

There  is  no  subject  for  the  infinitive  to  be 
prepared  to  be  referred  to*  The  sentence  should 
read. 

To  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  lesson  __ 
you  must  make  a good  outline  of  it* 

5*  Be  careful  not  to  omit  necessary  words  from  your 
sentences • 

(a)  His  explanation  was  clearer  than  the  other 
teacher  we  had* 

The  comparison  is  not  between  his  explanation 
and  the  other  teacher  but  between  his  explanation 
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and  the  explanation  of  the  other  teacher*  The 
sentence  should  read. 

His  explanation  was  clearer  than  that  made 
by  the  other  teacher  we  had* 


III*  Emphasis 

1*  Repetition--  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  may  be 
repeated  to  secure  emphasis* 

(a)  Here  is  an  example  showing  emphasis  by 
repeating  a word* 

If  I were  an  American,  as  I am  an  English- 
man, while  a foreign  troop  were  landed  in 
my  country,  I would  never  lay  down  my  arms- 
neverl  neveri  neveri 

(b)  The  following  example  shows  emphasis  by  the 
repetition  of  a phrase: 

That  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

(c)  Here  is  an  example  showing  the  effectiveness 
of  repeating  a clause. 

So,  too,  the  character,  the  counsels,  the 
example  of  Washington,  of  which  you  bid 
me  speak:  they  guided  our  fathers  through 

the  storms  of  the  Revolution;  they  will 

% 

guide  us  through  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
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that  beset  us;  they  will  guide  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children  in  the  paths 
of  prosperity  and  peace, 

2.  Variety — sentences  become  more  vivid  by  varying 
them  in  form  and  length,  by  leaving  out  customary 
connectives  and  by  changing  the  word  order* 

(a)  Mary  is  afraid  he  is  going  to  come  tonight. 

She  needn't  worry.  He  isn’t. 

Much  is  lost  when  these  sentences  are  combined 
as  follows: 

Mary  is  afraid  he  is  going  to  come  tonight, 
but  she  needn't  worry,  for  he  isn't. 

3,  Position — the  first  part  and  the  last  part  of  a 
sentence  are  the  emphatic  parts.  The  latter  is 
the  stronger  position  of  the  two.  The  most  impor- 
tant idea  should  be  in  the  principal  clause. 

(a)  A new  dress  is  an  event  to  the  average  girl. 
The  important  word  event  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence,  a weak  position.  The  sentence 
becomes  more  emphatic  when  you  rearrange  it  thus: 

To  the  average  girl  a new  dress  is  an  event. 

(b)  I was  hurrying  through  a field  when  I saw  a 
dead  body  on  the  ground. 

Seeing  the  dead  body  is  the  more  important  idea 
and  the  sentence  becomes  more  emphatic  when  you 
put  it  in  the  principal  clause. 
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As  I was  hurrying  through  a field  I saw  on  the 
ground  a dead  body, 

4,  Special  kinds  of  sentences--  interrogative, 
exclamatory,  and  imperative  sentences  are  more 
emphatic  than  declarative  sentences.  Balanced 
and  periodic  sentences  may  be  used  for  emphasis, 
(a)  How  like  a fawning  publican  he  looks l 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles? 

Notice  how  much  is  lost  when  these  sentences 
are  put  in  their  declarative  forms: 

He  looks  like  a fawning  publican. 

Men  gather  grapes  of  thorn,  or  figs  of 
thistles , 

5.  Brevity--  if  a word  can  do  the  full  work  of  a 
phrase  it  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  phrase 
or  clause.  Sentences  should  be  depleted  of 
everything  that  is  not  actually  necessary  to 
convey  the  central  idea, 

(a)  Quietly  and  noiselessly  they  went  onward,  fol- 
lowed by  their  able  guides,  into  the  jungle. 
His  speech  was  delivered,  on  the  v/hole,  in 
a forceful  manner  and  at  the  same  time  was 
conv incing. 

The  principal  thought  is  weakened  by  too  many 
needless  word.  Notice  how  much  is  gained  by 
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revising  them  as  follows: 

Followed  by  their  guides,  they  went  quietly 
into  the  jungle. 

His  speech  was  delivered  with  convincing  force. 


Probable  Incidental  and  Indirect  Learning  Products 

1.  A fuller  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  various  parts  of  speech. 

2.  An  attitude  of  orderliness  in  all  thinking. 


Correlation  with  Other  Subject-Matter  Fields 
Each  pupil  has  to  express  his  thoughts  either  in 
writing  or  orally  in  practically  every  course  he  takes. 

If  he  does  this  with  sentences  that  are  correct,  complete, 
clear,  effective,  and  pleasing  he  will  be  correlating 
this  unit  with  all  those  courses.  In  the  optional  related 
activities  pupils  have  opportunities  to  present  papers  and 
reports  from  other  classes  to  be  examined  in  the  English 
class.  They  also  have  an  opportunity  to  correlate  this 
unit  with  their  extra-curricular  activities  and  their 
out-of-school  activities  by  writing  compositions  about 
them  or  preparing  oral  reports  to  present  to  the  class. 
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The  Unit  Assignment 

(time  allotment:  3 weeks,  5 periods  per  week) 

I.  Introductory  Activities 


A.  An  introductory  talk  is  given  by  the  teacher  to 
arouse  in  the  pupils  a real  desire  to  increase 
their  skill  in  speaking  and  writing  by  pointing 
out  to  them  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
clearly  and  forcefully  is  just  as  much  an  asset 
to  the  man  who  works  in  industry  as  to  anyone 
else.  The  teacher  points  out  that  the  pupils 
should  study  the  practical  applications  of  Eng- 
lish for  two  main  reasons : 
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1*  to  learn  to  use  English  as  a tool  which  will 
help  him  to  advance  in  his  occupation* 

2.  to  learn  to  express  himself  clearly  and  effect- 
ively at  work  and  in  all  his  associations  with 
other  people  for  the  personal  satisfaction  it 
gives  him. 

B.  The  teacher  gives  the  objective  test  built  for  the 
unit  in  order  to  learn  what  each  pupil  knows  about 
sentence  construction. 


1*  Why  is  it  just  as  important  for  boys  taking  the 
technical  course  to  be  able  to  speak  and  to 
write  correctly  as  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college?  How  will  it  help  you  in  your  other 
classes?  How  will  talking  and  writing  correctly 
help  you  to  succeed  in  life? 

2.  Read  (1:  1-3)  and  do  the  exercises  in  (1:  77-82 
2:  180-181).  Tell  in  your  own  words  what  you 
mean  by  a sentence;  by  a phrase;  by  a clause. 
When  is  a clause  dependent?  When  is  a clause 
independent? 

3.  Study  the  sentences  in  (1:  6-7)  and  then  write 
your  definition  of  an  exclamatory  sentence,  an 


II.  Core  Activities  (individual  study  and 


A*  Unity 


1/  The  items  in  II  are  reproduced  In  the  mimeographed 
study  and  activity  guide  of  which  each  pupil  receives 
a copy. 
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imperative  sentence,  a declarative  sentence, 
an  interrogative  sentence.  Write  two  original 
examples  of  each  kind  of  sentence. 

4.  Examine  the  examples  and  do  the  exercises  in 
(1:  225-236)  and  then  tell  in  your  own  words 
when  a sentence  is  simple,  compound,  complex, 
and  compound -comp lex.  Write  original  examples 
of  each  type  of  sentence. 

5.  When  do  we  have  unity  in  sentences?  How  do  long 
loose,  rambling  sentences  violate  unity?  (2: 
220-223;  3:  165-166) 

6.  Different  ideas  belong  in  different  sentences* 

Is  this  statement  correct?  Correct  the  statements 
in  (3:  170). 

7.  Andy  was  a good  basketball  player  and  he  passed 
all  his  subjects  with  high  marks.  'That  kind  of 
a sentence  is  this?  What  is  the  main  thought  in 
the  sentence?  Is  there  a subordinate  idea  in  the 
sentence?  Does  the  sentence  violate  any  rule  of 
unity?  How  may  the  sentence  be  rewritten?  Re- 
write the  sentences  in  (2:  233-234;  3:  170-171). 

8.  When  do  we  use  the  present  tense?  When  do  we  use 
the  past  tense?  When  do  we  use  the  future  tense? 
What  is  the  exception  to  keeping  verbs  in  dif- 
ferent clauses  in  the  same  tense?  (2:  65-90; 

3:  166-167) 
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9*  What  is  meant  by  keeping  the  balanced  parts  of 
a sentence  as  nearly  alike  in  construction  as 
possible?  (2:  235;  3:  167-168)  Balance  the 
construction  in  (2:  236;  3:  172-173), 

B,  Coherence 

1,  When  does  a sentence  lack  coherence?  (3:  165) 

2,  After  studying  (2:  230-231)  you  will  see  that 
certain  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  should  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  places, 
persons,  or  things  they  describe.  Rearrange 
the  word,  phrase,  and  clause  modifiers  in  the 
sentences  in  (2:  231-232;  3:  178-179)  so  that 
the  sentences  will  be  coherent, 

3.  Sometimes  a sentence  is  not  clear  because 
certain  words  do  not  refer  definitely  and 
clearly  enough  to  the  proper  words  in  the  sen- 
tence, (2:  226-227)  Rewrite  the  sentences  in 
(3i  179)  so  that  they  are  clear, 

4.  Some  conjunctions  are  used  to  combine  things, 
some  are  used  to  contrast  things  and  some  are 
used  to  explain  things.  Make  a list  of  these 
different  kinds  of  conjunctions.  What  are 
correlative  conjunctions?  Hoy/  are  they  misused? 
(2:  232;  3:  175-176)  Examine  the  sentences  in 
(3:  180-181)  and  rewrite  them  if  you  think  they 
contain  the  Y/rong  kind  of  conjunction. 
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5*  Frequently  a sentence  is  not  clear  because  it 
contains  words  which  do  not  explain  anything 
in  the  sentence.  (2:  228-229;  3:  177)  Rewrite 
the  sentences  in  (3:  181)  and  make  sure  that 
there  is  a correct  subject  for  participles 
and  infinitives  to  modify  or  refer  to. 

6.  Explain  how  the  omission  of  necessary  words 

from  sentences  leaves  them  incoherent.  (3:  177- 
178)  Correct  the  sentences  in  (3:  181-182). 

Emphasis 

1.  Discuss  the  use  and  misuse  of  repetition  as 
a means  of  securing  emphasis.  (2:  239-241; 

3:  272)  Point  out  the  useless  repetition  in 
(2:  276)  and  rewrite  the  sentences  correctly. 

2.  How  does  variety  aid  emphasis  in  sentence 
structure?  Rev/rite  the  sentences  in  (2:  242- 
243;  3:  273). 

3.  Debate  the  pros  and  cons  concerning  the  best 
position  in  sentences  for  emphasis.  (2:  273- 
274) 

4.  What  kind  of  sentences  are  more  emphatic  than 
others?  Do  exercise  5 in  (3:  280-281). 

5.  Explain  how  brevity  in  sentence  construction 
makes  for  emphasis.  (3:  275-276).  Reduce  the 
sentences  in  (3:  277)  to  two  or  three  good 


coherent  sentences 
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6.  Bring  into  class  examples  of  emphatic  sen- 
tences which  you  have  found  in  literature, 
newspapers,  editorials  or  articles  in  maga- 
zines • 

7.  Criticize  other  pupils'  compositions  for  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis  in  sentence  structure. 

III.  Optional  Related  Activities 

Directions:  Choos'e  any  one  of  the  activities  listed 
below  which  interest  you,  but  before  you 
make  your  final  copy  you  should  find  the 
following  questions  helpful: 

(1)  Is  the  beginning  of  my  theme  clear, 
direct,  and  interesting? 

(2)  Does  each  sentence  give  a feeling  of 
completeness? 

(3)  Is  each  sentence  short  and  definite? 


i 


(4)  Is  each  sentence  punctuated  correctly? 

(5)  Are  there  any  mistakes  in  grammar? 

(6)  Have  I spelled  all  words  correctly? 

(7)  Does  my  theme  have  an  ending,  or 
does  it  merely  stop? 

(8)  If  I were  the  reader,  should  I enjoy 
reading  this  composition?  If  so,  why? 
If  not,  why  not? 

(9)  Does  this  composition  represent  my 
best  effort? 


Activities 

1.  Hand  in  to  your  English  teacher  a paper  that  you 
wrote  for  some  class  other  than  your  English  class. 
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It  will  be  marked  as  a composition.  Compare  the 
mark  that  your  English  teacher  puts  on  the  paper 
with  the  mark  which  you  received  from  your  other 
teacher. 

2.  Select  some  good  motion-picture  play  that  you 
have  seen  recently,  and  write  a report  on  it  in 
about  300  words. 

3.  Write  an  accurate  report,  in  300  to  500  words, 
of  a novel  chosen  from  your  '’Home  Reading  List" 
that  you  have  recently  read.  Do  your  best  to 
make  your  report  complete  and  clear,  and  try  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  your  classmates  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  be  eager  to  read  the  novel 

4.  Explain  orally  or  in  writing  a process  or  experi 
ment  which  you  have  done  at  home  or  in  your  shop 
class  or  in  a school  laboratory.  If  you  need  a 
model,  diagram,  picture,  or  drawing  to  make  your 
explanation  more  vivid,  prepare  one  and  bring 

it  to  class. 

5.  Impersonating  a pet  or  some  animal  that  you  or 
your  family  own,  write  or  give  orally  your 
autobiography.  Try  to  relate  everything  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  pet  or  animal  chosen. 

6.  Describe  an  exciting  athletic  contest  that  you 
have  witnessed. 

7.  Write  three  announcements  or  notices  to  be 
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posted  on  the  bulletin  board  or  printed  in 
your  school  paper  or  local  newspaper* 

8.  Almost  daily  someone  asks  us  to  tell  him  how 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another*  Write  the 
directions  for  a stranger  to  get  to  the  Alumni 
Field  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

9*  You  have  doubtless  read  several  magazine  stories 
in  the  past  month*  Select  one  and  tell  it  in 
your  own  words. 

10.  In  conversation  with  a classmate,  who  will  imper- 
sonate a prospective  buyer,  sell  him  something  of 
your  own  choosing.  Plan  in  advance  what  you  will 
say  and  be  sure  that  your  talk  observes  the  rules 
of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

11.  You  may  have  some  other  idea  that  you  wish  to 
develop  as  an  individual  task;  jot  it  down, 
and  ask  the  teacher’s  approval  to  go  ahead. 

Pupils’  References  Required  by  Study  Guide 

1.  Canby,  Henry  S.  and  John  B.  Opdycke,  Good  English: 

Book  I,  "The  Mechanics  of  Composition",  Hew  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 

2.  Riddlesbarger,  Ada,  and  Edna  P.  Cotner,  Easy  English 

Exercises , Yonkers -on-Hudson,  New  York:  World 

Book  Company,  1926. 

3.  Tanner,  William  M*,  Correct  English,  Introductory 

Course,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1938* 
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The  Objective  Test 
Part  I 

Directions:  If  a group  of  words  below  is  a complete  sen- 
tence write  on  the  corresponding  blank  at  the 
right  the  word  "Sentence.'1  If  a group  of 
words  is  a dependent  clause  write  the  word 
"Clause";  if  a phrase  write  the  word  "Phrase." 


1.  When  I received  the  telegram*  1. 

2.  With  only  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  2. 

3.  Because  of  several  errors  in 

grammar  and  spelling.  3. 

4.  Because  grasshoppers  had  destroyed 

the  crops.  4. 

5.  That  he  did  not  remember  my  name 

was  obvious.  5. 

6.  That  my  story  would  be  published 

in  the  school  paper.  6. 

7.  Wishing  to  avoid  making  any 

trouble  for  my  chum.  7. 

8.  Listening  to  radio  programs  left 

me  little  time  to  study.  8. 

9.  Where  several  accidents  had 

occurred  recently.  9. 

10.  The  score  being  seven  to  six 

in  favor  of  our  team.  10. 

11.  With  a final  desperate  effort 

to  free  himself.  11. 

12.  For  hours  he  awaited  the  arrival 

of  the  rescue  party.  12. 

13.  Since  I had  received  no  answer 

to  my  letter.  13. 
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14*  Until  the  seventh  inning  of 

the  championship  game.  14. 

15.  Whom  I had  met  at  camp  the 

previous  summer.  15. 

16.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock 

the  play  began.  16. 

17.  Having  formerly  attended  a 

small  school  in  the  country.  17. 

18.  Instead  of  listening  to  the 

directions  for  writing  the  test.  18. 

19.  Before  anyone  can  secure  a license 

to  drive  an  automobile.  19. 

20.  Luckily  I was  able  to  make 

the  necessary  repairs.  20. 


Part  II 

Directions:  Write  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  in  the 
parentheses  on  the  space  provided  at  the 


r ight • 

1.  He  has  (burst)  the  balloon.  1. 

2.  Has  the  paper  (come)  yet?  2. 

3.  The  wind  has  (blow)  that  tree 

down.  3. 

4.  You  (begin)  too  late.  4. 

5.  Which  team  was  (beat)?  5. 

6.  He  (bring)  a quart  of  ice  cream.  6. 

7.  I (ask)  him  to  do  it  yesterday.  7. 

8.  The  window  was  (break)  last 

night.  8. 

9.  The  refugees  have  (flee)  from 

the  city.  9. 
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10.  The  aviator  has  (fly)  6000  miles.  10. 

11.  Water  has  (flow)  over  this  dam 

for  years.  11. 

12.  Have  they  (go)  yet?  12. 

13.  He  has  (grow)  three  inches 

this  year.  13. 

14.  The  convict  was  (hang)  yesterday.  14. 

15.  Where  have  you  (hang)  the  picture?  15. 

16.  Has  the  bell  (ring)?  16. 

17.  He  (swim)  five  miles,  17. 

18.  Have  you  (write)  your  letter  yet?  18. 

19.  He  (do)  it  yesterday.  19. 

20.  They  (see)  the  picture  last 

evening.  20. 


Score  number  right  

Part  III 

Directions:  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  correct 
verb  in  each  parentheses  and  place  its  number 
on  the  blank  provided  at  the  right. 

1 2 

1.  There  (was,  were)  two  boys  here  asking 

3 4 

if  you  (w as,  were)  in  need  of  any  more 
help. 

1 2 

2.  The  canoe  (doesn’t,  don’t)  look  as  if 
it  would  keep  afloat. 

3.  The  frequency  with  which  he  makes 
mistakes  and  forgets  his  instructions 


1. 

2. 
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1 2 

(reveals,  reveal)  his  unfitness  for 

the  position.  3. 

1 2 

4.  This  newspaper  (doesn't,  don't)  print 

all  the  news  of  crime  and  scandal.  4. 

5.  A love  for  excitement  and  fast  com- 

1 2 

panions  (has,  have)  been  the  ruin  of 

many  a young  man.  5. 

6.  Neither  my  pen  nor  my  pencil 

1 2 

(is,  are)  where  I left  them.  6. 

1 2 

7.  Just  at  this  minute  (enters,  enter) 

the  hero  and  the  heroine.  7. 

8.  The  great  assortment  which  we  have  in 

1 2 

these  sweaters  (makes,  make)  it  possible 
to  suit  all  tastes.  8. 

9.  The  price  which  he  sets  on  these  old 

coins,  stamps,  and  other  rarities 
1 2 

(takes,  take)  my  breath  away.  9. 

1 2 

10.  (Doesn't,  don't)  the  teacher  ever 

have  any  mercy?  10. 

1 

11.  Either  walking  or  swimming  (develops, 

2 

develop)  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  11. 

1 2 

12.  Food  and  clothing  (costs,  cost)  more 

this  year  than  ever  before.  12. 
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1 

• The  cause  of  this  discharge  (was, 
2 

were)  the  many  mistakes  which  he 
had  committed. 

1 2 

14.  His  many  mistakes  (was,  were)  the 
cause  of  his  discharge. 

15.  Each  boy  and  each  girl  in  this 

1 2 

school  (has,  have)  an  equal 
opportunity. 


16.  The  ship  with  all  her  passengers 
1 2 

(was,  were)  lost. 


17.  The  questions  which  are  asked  by  the 

1 2 

foolish  (is,  are)  hard  for  the  wise 
to  ansv/er. 

1 2 

18.  There  (come,  comes)  the  man  I 
was  speaking  about. 

1 2 

19.  There  (come,  comes)  my  mother 
and  my  sister. 


20.  His  prominence  in  all  athletics — 

baseball,  football,  and  track — 

1 2 

(affects,  affect)  his  scholarship. 


Score  number 


13. 

3.4. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

right 
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Part  IV 


Directions;  Classify  each  of  the  sentences  listed  below 

by  placing  the  following  symbols  on  the  blank 
at  the  right:  £3  for  simple  sentence;  C for 
compound  sentences;  £P  for  complex  sentences; 
and  0 for  no  sentence. 

1.  You  may  leave  the  room  when  the  bell  rings,  1.  

2.  The  boys  and  men  ran  and  shouted.  2.  

3.  Rise.  3.  

4.  All  the  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  circus.  4.  

5.  The  boys  gathered  the  firewood  and  the 

girls  cooked  the  supper.  5.  

6.  Hoping  for  the  best.  6.  

7.  Running  the  sewing  machine  -until  late  in  the 
night,  the  tired  mother  completed  the  dress 

for  her  daughter’s  commencement.  7.  

8.  When  all  is  said  and  done.  8.  

9.  Y/hen  a garter  snake  comes  straight  at  you, 
you  will  probably  move  without  considering 

whether  it  is  poisonous.  9.  

10.  The  wide  stretches  of  prairie  are  hilled 
with  snow  and  daled  by  the  wind,  and  the 
fenced  fields  are  converted  into  white 

seas  with  high  frozen  waves.  10. 

Score  number  right 


Part  V 


Directions:  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  correctly  in 
the  space  provided. 

1.  I decided  to  attend  evening  school  and  on  learning  to 
read  blueprints. 

2.  Jim  threw  down  his  tools,  and  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

3.  A man  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  this  machine, 
who  cannot  read  blueprints. 

4.  John  spoke  to  the  foreman,  and  he  was  very  angry. 

5.  While  riding  to  school  on  his  bicycle,  a truck  hit  him. 

6.  I recommend  that  you  avail  yourself  of  our  special 
school  shop  membership  service  I am  enclosing  an 
outline  of  this  service. 
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. We  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  help  us  with  our 
electric  welding  program  and  lend  us  a generator 
for  a short  time* 

8*  On  entering  the  auto  shop  a large  airplane  engine 
is  seen. 

9.  I couldn’t  even  lift  the  beam  six  inches. 

10.  The  boy  who  is  assigned  to  toolroom  duty  should  report 
for  work  at  8:35.  If  he  can't  do  this,  he  should  report 
as  soon  as  possible  after  this  time.  He  should  do  this 
so  that  he  is  ready  to  hand  out  checks  and  tools  to 
those  who  may  want  to  start  work  early. 


. 


* 

. 
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Part  VI 

Directions:  Read  the  following  statements  carefully  and 
place  a circle  around  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  you  believe  to  be  correct  and 
place  an  X through  the  numbers  of  the  state- 
ments you  believe  to  be  false* 

1*  Sentence  unity  is  violated  when  a complete  statement 
is  made* 

2*  To  achieve  sentence  unity  you  must  recognize  what 

constitutes  a subject  and  what  constitutes  a predicate* 

3.  As  you  leave  the  shop  tomorrow  morning  violates 

sentence  unity* 

4.  Two  different  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  the  same 
sentence • 

5*  It  is  a good  practice  to  write  several  short  sentences 
when  the  thought  of  all  of  them  can  be  expressed  in  a 
simple  sentence* 

6.  As  soon  as  you  have  time  illustrates  the  no  sen- 

tence fault. 

7.  It  is  possible  to  combine  in  one  sentence  two  state- 
ments when  they  apply  to  the  same  thing* 

8.  A good  writing  rule  is,  ’’Don’t  change  construction 
in  the  middle  of  a sentence.” 

9.  The  placing  of  modifiers  in  a sentence  makes  little 
change  in  meaning* 

10.  Wrong  reference  refers  to  a pronoun  attaching  itself 
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to  the  wrong  antecedent. 

11.  He  won  the  race.  Because  he  had  trained  well  

violates  sentence  unity. 

12.  A plural  pronoun  should  always  refer  to  plural  ante- 
cedents • 

13.  He  is  right,  you  are  wrong  illustrates  comma 

t 

splicing. 

14.  The  main  thought  of  a sentence  should  he  placed 
usually  last  in  a sentence. 

15.  While  entering  the  house,  a bell  rang  illustrates 

a hanging  participle. 

16.  Confusion  in  meaning  arises  when  modifiers  are 
properly  placed. 

17.  Except  for  emphasis,  no  two  successive  sentences 
should  begin  with  the  same  word  having  the  same  sound 

18.  In  walking  to  town.  Main  Street  must  be  followed  --- 
illustrates  a hanging  participle. 

19.  A box  stood  near  the  machine  which  served  as  a seat  - 
illustrates  the  wrong  placement  of  modifiers. 

20.  Except  to  show  contrast,  no  two  successive  sentences 
should  have  the  same  construction. 

21.  Interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory  sentences 
are  more  emphatic  than  declarative  sentences. 

22.  Ambiguous  refers  to  a pronoun  having  too  many  ante- 
cedents • 

• A sentence  is  correct  when  it  contains  a dangling 
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participle, 

s 

24.  Verbs  in  different  clauses  should  be  in  the  same 
voice,  mood,  and  tense. 

25.  The  mechanic  began  to  work  and  grumble  loudly  

violates  parallel  construction  rules. 

26.  You  may  secure  emphasis  by  having  all  your  sentences 
the  same  length. 

27.  At  all  times  include  the  main  thought  in  the  main 
clause. 

28.  Much  to  our  sorrow,  the  game  ending  in  a 6-6  tie  --- 
illustrates  the  no  sentence  fault. 

29.  Tom’s  dog  died  when  he  was  three  years  old  illus- 

trates wrong  reference  of  the  pronoun. 

30.  Football  teaches  a boy  quickness,  courage,  and 

resourcefulness  illustrates  correct  parallel 


construction 
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CHAPTER  III 


ESTIMATING  EDUCATIVE  GROWTH 


Test  results,--  An  examination  of  Table  1,  below 
shows  the  actual  amount  of  gain  of  each  pupil  on  the 
final  test*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  pupils  gained, 
indicating  that  all  pupils  did  achieve  some  educative 
growth* 

Table  1*  Age,  Intelligence  Quotient,  Initial  Score,  Pinal 
Score,  and  Points  of  Crain  of  Each  Pupil  in  Test 


Pupil 

...Age  .... 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Initial 

Score 

Pinal 

Score 

Points 

Gained 

(1) 

7 2T 

( 3 ) 

"ITT 

"757“ 

T sT“ 

“17“ 

14-3 

78 

17 

2. 

14-4 

119 

77 

90 

13 

3. 

15 

116 

72 

84 

12 

4. 

14-3 

113 

68 

76 

8 

5. 

14-8 

111 

60 

72 

12 

6 • 

14-5 

110 

64 

70 

6 

7. 

14-9 

107 

75 

89 

14 

8. 

14-8 

101 

58 

73 

15 

9. 

16-2 

97 

56 

74 

18 

10* 

14-8 

93 

66 

77 

11 

11. 

15-11 

92 

62 

78 

16 

12. 

14-6 

90 

56 

68 

12 

15. 

14-11 

87 

69 

76 

7 

14. 

16-5 

85 

52 

66 

14 

15. 

15 

82 

55 

65 

10 

16. 

14-10 

80 

48 

63 

15 

17. 

15-5 

78 

48 

60 

12 

18. 

15-6 

77 

43 

55 

12 

19. 

16-1 

77 

44 

59 

15 

Tables  2 and  3 are  self-explanatory  and  show  the 
calculation  of  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the 
pre-test  and  final  test*  These  calculations  were  used 
to  prepare  the  relative -growth  scales  in  figures  2 and  3* 
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Table  2,  Calculation  of  the  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation 
of  the  Pre-Test, 


deviations 

Product 

Product 

Scores 

Scores 

Sum  of 

of  class 

of 

of 

in  class 

tallied 

tallies 

intervals 

column 

column 

intervals 

fry 

in 

above  and 

( 3 ) and 

( 4 ) and 

of  three 

class 

column 

below  an 

column 

column 

intervals 

(2) 

assumed 

(4) 

(5) 

mean 

F 

D 

FD 

FD2 

(1) 

(2) 

~T3T~ 

“ITT 

(5; 

“TsT 

76-73... 

// 

2 

6 

12 

72 

73-75.. . 

1 

5 

5 

25 

70-72... 

/ 

1 

4 

4 

16 

67-69... 

// 

2 

3 

6 

18 

64-66... 

/ 

2 

2 

4 

8 

61-63. . . 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

58-60. . . 

//, 

2 

0 

0 

0 

55-57... 

/ 

3 

-1 

-3 

9 

52-54... 

/ 

1 

-2 

-2 

4 

49-51... 

0 

-3 

0 

0 

46-48... 

// 

2 

-4 

-8 

32 

43-45... 

// 

2 

-5 

-10 

50 

Totals,, 

19 

19 

+9 

235 

Assumed  Mean,,,  59 

Means:  A.M^f-  (iPD  r N)  x 3,  wherein  A.M,  refers  to  the 
assumed  mean  and  N stands  for  the  number  in  the 
group. 


M = 59+(+9  -4-19)  x 3 
M—  59+0.47  x 3 
M — 59+1.41 
M— 60.41  or  60 


Standard  Deviations 


x size  of  class  interval 


S.D.m  yi2.47  - 0.22  x 3 


S.D.ZI  3.49  x 3 


S.D.— 10.47  or  10 


- 


Table  3.  Calculation  of  the  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation 
of  the  Final  Test* 


Scores 
in  class 
intervals 
of  three 

Scores 

tallied 

by 

class 

intervals 

Sum  of 
tallies 
in 

column 

(2) 

F 

Deviations 
of  class 
intervals 
above  and 
below  an 
assumed 
mean 

D 

Product 

of 

column 
(3)  and 
column 
(4) 

FD 

Product 

of 

column 
( 4 ) and 
column 
(5) 

FD2 

. {i) 

(2; 

~w 

(5; 

Te T 

93-95. • • 

/ 

l 

7 

7 

49 

90-92. .. 

/ 

l 

6 

6 

36 

87-89... 

/ 

l 

5 

5 

25 

84-86... 

/ 

l 

4 

4 

16 

81-83... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

78-80... 

/ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

75-77... 

/// 

3 

1 

3 

3 

72-74... 

/// 

3 

0 

0 

0 

69-71... 

1 

-1 

-1 

1 

66-68. • • 

2 

-2 

-4 

8 

63-65 ... 

// 

2 

-3 

—6 

18 

60-62. . . 

/ 

1 

-4 

-4 

16 

57-59... 

/ 

1 

-5 

-5 

25 

54-56... 

/ 

1 

-6 

-6 

36 

Totals. . 

19 

19 

+1 

237 

Assumed  Mean.**  73 
Mean—  A.M.+  (FD  4"  N ) x 3 


M—  734-(-f-l  rl9)  x3 
M—  73+0*05  x 3 
M=  73+0. 15 


M— 73.15  or  73 
Standard  Deviation 


FD2  __/FT>\2 

if  \Wl  x size  of  class  interval 


S.D.= 


237  / 1^ 

IT 


x 3 


S.D.  — [fl2*47  - 0.0025  x 3 
S . D 3*53  x 3 


S.D.~  10.59  or  11 
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Group 


Figure  2.  A relative-growth  scale  (in  black)  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  class  of  19  pupils  in  the  pre-test  as 
compared  to  the  normal  distribution  (in  red). 


Group 

III 


Figure  3.  A relative -growth  scale  (in  black)  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  class  of  19  pupils  on  the  final  test 
as  compared  to  the  normal  distribution  (in  red). 
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Pupil  reaction  to  the  unit  method# — After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  unit  a questionnaire  was  given  to  each 
pupil.  The  first  part  consisted  of  ten  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  the  pupil  was  asked  to  check  either  yes  or  no 
after  each  question.  The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire 
gave  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions  on 
what  he  liked  and  disliked,  what  he  found  easy  and  diffi- 
cult, and  what  he  found  interesting  and  uninteresting  in 
the  unit  method.  The  pupil  was  asked  for  his  honest  opin- 
ions and  he  was  told  that  his  answers  in  no  way  would 
affect  his  final  mark. 

All  of  the  pupils  preferred  the  objective  type  of 
test  to  the  essay  type.  Seventeen  of  the  boys  thought  that 
learning  by  the  unit  method  was  more  interesting  and  that 
they  would  like  to  have  all  their  subjects  taught  by  this 
method.  The  other  two  boys  didn’t  think  that  learning  by 
any  method  in  school  was  interesting.  All  pupils  felt 
that  they  had  an  opportunity  to  work  at  their  own  level 
of  intelligence;  they  all  agreed  that  the  use  of  several 
text  books  was  better  than  using  only  one  text  book. 

All  felt  that  there  was  more  freedom  in  this  method  of 
teaching  and  that  the  teacher  had  more  time  to  help  slow 
pupils.  Twelve  pupils  indicated  that  their  attitude  to- 
ward English  did  not  change;  ten  pupils  liked  the  idea  of 
working  with  others  on  a common  problem,  and  fifteen  of 
them  believed  that  they  did  more  active  thinking  by  this 
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method* 

The  one  feature  which  all  the  boys  liked  most  in 
this  method  of  teaching  was  the  freedom  they  had  in  doing 
the  assignments.  They  liked  the  idea  of  being  able  to  ge 
ahead  at  their  own  rate  of  speed*  They  disliked  the  cor- 
rection of  the  sentences  in  the  practice  material  and 
they  thought  that  there  was  too  much  writing  required  of 
them.  They  found  parallel  construction  and  dangling 
participles  the  most  difficult  parts  to  understand.  'They 
considered  the  optional  related  activities  most  interest- 
ing. 

Report  on  optional  related  activities*—  The  pupils 
were  more  enthusiastic  about  the  optional  related  activities  ^ 
than  any  other  part  of  the  unit*  They  preferred  the  oral*-"" 
activities  to  the  written  activities.  An  interesting  talk 
was  given  by  a pupil  on  model  airplanes.  Plate  I shows 
the  pupil  lecturing  to  the  class  on  the  workings  of  a 
model  airplane  engine.  Plate  II  shows  a pupil  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  group  and  introducing  another  pupil  who 
will  give  a sales  talk.  This  activity  not  only  gives  the 
pupils  a chance  to  use  good  English  orally  but  also  to 
acquire  poise  and  ease  in  introducing  a speaker  and  in 
responding  to  an  introduction*  Plate  III  shows  the  pupils 
observing  on  the  bulletin  board  some  of  the  written  work 
posted  there  and  Plate  IV  shows  the  pupils  taking  the 
final  test* 
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Plate  I.  Pupil  Delivering  Talk  on  Model  Airplane 

Eng ines 


Plate  II,  Pupil  Chairman  Introducing  "Salesman” 
About  to  Address  Group 


Plate  III*  Examination  of  Written  Material  on 

Bulletin  Board 


Plate  IV*  Pupils  Taking  Final  Test 


Comments  of  the  teacher* — These  boys,  as  a rule. 


dislike  academic  subjects.  They  excel  in  manipulative 
skills.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  informality  of  the 
shop  classes  where  they  go  ahead  on  their  individual 
projects  at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  They  dislike  the 
discipline  in  the  traditional  classroom.  They  reacted 
favorably  to  the  unit  method  of  instruction.  The  general 
mental  ability  of  these  pupils  is  low.  Eleven  pupils 
have  intelligence  quotients  below  100.  The  majority  of 
these  pupils  come  from  homes  where  a foreign  language 
is  spoken.  In  the  homes  of  ten  of  them  the  local  Port- 
uguese newspaper  ’’Hovidades " is  the  only  newspaper  read 
regularly  by  the  family.  For  these  reasons  it  was  not  ^ 
expected  that  a high  degree  of  excellence  would  be  man- 
ifested in  the  mechanics  of  form,  usage,  and  expression 
in  English. 

The  teacher  does  believe  from  his  experience  that, 
if  this  method  were  employed  throughout  the  curriculum, 
these  technical  boys  would  have  a greater  interest  in 
academic  subjects,  that  there  would  be  fewer  failures, 
and  that  disciplinary  problems  would  be  reduced  to  a 


minimum. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


Pupil's  Appraisal  of  the  Unit  Method 
Directions:  Read  carefully  each  statement,  and  then  place 
a check  mark  in  one  of  the  blanks  that  follow 
the  questions. 

Part  I 

1.  Did  you  prefer  the  objective  type  of  test 

to  the  essay  type?  Yes No 

2.  Do  you  think  that  learning  by  this 

method  was  more  interesting?  Yes No 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  had  an  opportunity 

to  work  at  your  own  level  of  intelligence?  Yes No 

4.  Did  you  find  the  use  of  several  books 
better  than  using  only  one  text  book? 

5*  Did  you  feel  there  was  more  freedom 
in  this  method  of  teaching? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  teacher  has  more 
time  to  help  slow  pupils  by  this  method 
of  teaching? 

7.  Did  any  of  your  attitudes  toward  English 
undergo  any  change? 

8.  Would  you  like  to  have  all  your  subjects 
taught  by  this  method? 

9.  Did  you  like  the  idea  of  working  v/ith 
others  on  a common  problem? 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


Yes  No 


. 

. 
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10,  Do  you  believe  that  you  did  more  active 

thinking  by  this  method?  Yes No 

Part  II 

Directions;  Answer  all  of  the  following  questions  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  which  will  be  pro- 
vided, 

1,  What  one  feature  did  you  like  most  in  this  method? 

2,  What  did  you  like  least  in  this  method? 

3,  What  did  you  find  easy? 

4,  What  did  you  find  difficult? 

5,  What  did  you  find  interesting? 

6,  What  did  you  find  uninteresting? 
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APPENDIX  B 

Key  to  Objective  Test 
Part  I 


1#  clause 

2.  phrase 

3.  phrase 

4.  clause 
5*  sentence 
6*  clause 

7.  clause 

8.  sentence 

9.  clause 

10.  clause 


1.  burst 

2.  come 

3.  blown 
4*  began 
5*  beaten 
6 • brought 

7.  asked 

8.  broken 

9.  fled 

10.  flown 


1.  2,  4 

2.  1 

3.  1 

4.  1 

5.  1 

6.  1 

7.  2 

8.  1 

9.  1 

10.  1 


1.  CP 

2.  S 

3.  S 

4.  S 

5.  C 


11.  clause 

12.  sentence 

13.  clause 

14.  phrase 

15.  clause 

16.  sentence 

17.  clause 

18.  clause 

19.  clause 

20.  sentence 

Part  II 

11.  flowed 

12.  gone 

13 . grown 

14.  hanged 

15.  hung 
16 • rung 

17.  swam 

18.  written 

19.  did 

20.  saw 
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Fart  V 


1.  I decided  to  attend  evening  school  and  to  learn  to 
read  blueprints. 

2.  Throwing  down  his  tools,  Jim  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

or 

After  Jim  threw  down  his  tools,  he  walked  out  of  the 
shop. 

3.  A man  who  cannot  read  blueprints  should  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  this  machine. 

4.  John,  who  was  very  angry,  spoke  to  the  foreman* 

5.  While  the  boy  was  riding  to  work  on  his  bicycle, 
a truck  hit  him. 

6.  I recommend  that  you  avail  yourself  of  our  special 
school  shop  membership  service.  I am  enclosing  an 
outline  of  this  service. 

7.  We  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  help  us  with  our 
electric  welding  program  by  lending  us  a generator 
for  a short  time. 

8.  On  entering  the  auto  shop  we  saw  a large  airplane 
engine . 

9.  I couldn't  lift  the  beam  even  six  inches. 

10.  The  boy  who  is  assigned  to  toolroom  duty  should 
report  for  work  as  near  8:35  as  possible,  so  that 
he  is  ready  to  hand  out  checks  and  tools  to  those 
who  want  to  start  work  early. 
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